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We have now completed our survey of the principal philo- 
sophical works of Mr. Spencer, a writer whose pretensions aim 
at a system of truth which shall formulate all legitimate human 
knowledge, but whose performance of the part he has under- 
taken gives little hope of success in what yet remains to do. 

The number of topics which we have been led to consider 
in this survey illustrates the versatility of our author, and the 
number in regard to which we have been compelled to deny 
his conclusions illustrates his incompetency for the further de- 
velopment of his encyclopedic abstractions. 



Art. V. — Inaugural Message of Governor Thomas C. Fletch- 
er, to the Twenty-third General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri. In Session January 2, 1865. Jefferson City. 
1865. 8vo. pp. 14. 

This day (we write on the 11th of January, 1865) a great 
State, the magnificent home of millions yet to be, emerges 
from the long shadow. The curse laid on her forty-four years 
ago has been lifted. The chain has been broken that bound 
the strength of the earth and the soul of man throughout the 
vast domain of Missouri. For this day, at ten minutes before 
three, P. M., in the State Convention in the city of St. Louis, 
an ordinance was passed, declaring all persons held as slaves 
in the State of Missouri free, and henceforth slavery in her 
borders forever abolished. 

In vastness of natural resources so mingled as to minister to 
the development of a rich, energetic, and multiform civiliza- 
tion, Missouri is unequalled amid the Western States. Her 
omnigenous soils are capable of producing all the growths 
that belong to her latitude which may serve man's necessities 
or luxuries, his comfort, convenience, or pride. Picturesque 
with contrasts of surface and feature, with pleasing change 
of hill, meadow, table-land, river-basin, grove, and prairie, 
she is unrivalled in her variety of natural beauty. Nor is 
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she equalled by any other State in her affluence of streams, 
from the many-threaded offshoots of the Grand, the Chariton, 
and the Platte, that fertilize the rich meadows of Northern 
Missouri, or the crystal brooks that, gushing forth from the 
Ozark, and winding amid forests of cedar and pine and at the 
base of cliffs of sandstone and mountains of iron, grow to 
navigable rivers in the lowlands, to the mighty currents that 
sweep upon their bosom the argosies and steam-palaces of 
trade and traffic within or along her borders, for twelve hun- 
dred miles. 

In all these characteristics, and in the geniality and kind- 
liness of a climate tempered between the extremes of heat and 
cold, and situate in a latitude most favorable, on the whole, to 
the length and vigor of human life, Missouri stands with no 
superior, and in most of them without an equal, among the 
magnificent sisterhood of States surrounding her. 

Moreover, her geographic position, central to the Great Val- 
ley and to the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, gives 
her peculiar advantages for facility of commercial interchange 
and intercourse. Whether we consider her occupation of the 
central section of the great river system of the Mississippi and 
its affluents, stretching from the Great Lakes and waters that 
flow into the Arctic Ocean on the north, to the Mexican Gulf 
on the south, or of the railroad system running transversely to 
this, and destined to connect the two oceans, her position is 
unique and unequalled. 

But over this land, presenting such a picture of fertility and 
beauty, and such promise of agricultural, pastoral, manufac- 
turing, and commercial prosperity, has brooded one institution, 
that, like a plague, seems to have struck at once a blight on 
man and nature. That institution was slavery, — the fatal 
gift extorted for her by friends, falsely so called, in a convul- 
sion that wellnigh shook down the Republic, — wrung from 
unwilling and remonstrant reasons and consciences by threats 
of dissolution of the Union, and in the name of a compromise 
since most foully violated. 

Her beauty and riches were wedded to the great wrong of 
the century, and she passed over with all her resources to the 
enemies of liberty and progress. Though the slaveholders 
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numbered but a small portion — not probably one twentieth — 
of the population, the slave interest, by its natural instinct of 
domination, soon mastered every other. It became the inter- 
est, par excellence, the policy and pride of the State. 

The tide of free immigration swept by her as a land accursed. 
No lands more fertile and beautiful than those of the Upper 
Mississippi or Missouri, or the borders of the Osage, the Grand, 
or Platte Rivers, tempted the emigrant, — no mineral treasures 
more ample than those she spread out in her exhaustless mag- 
azines of lead, copper, zinc, cobalt, iron, coal, porphyry, and 
marble, — lured him on. He passed her by, seeking less fa- 
vored regions, and hastening to a more distant exile. 

Slavery having become identified with State pride, policy 
and supposed interest enlisted her against the cause of civiliza- 
tion and social progress. It poisoned her intellect and passion. 
It suborned her thought, spirit, and speech to the champion- 
ship of falsehood and crime. It paralyzed her enterprise, muz- 
zled or perverted the press. It drove from her the free school 
and free church, together with free labor and free thought. 
It stifled invention, despised improvement, dishonored indus- 
try and economy, and repelled skilled work. It mastered, as 
an evil genius, not only politics, but literature, and corrupted 
the very heart and soul of society. 

The results to the State of Missouri from slavery may be in- 
dicated in part by the statistics of her population, productions, 
and property, compared with those of States lying adjacent, on 
the east and north, with soil and climate and natural advan- 
tages similar in many respects, and on the whole certainly not 
superior to hers, viz. Illinois and Iowa. 

Select for comparison the State lying immediately east of 
Missouri on the same great river, and chiefly in the same lati- 
tude, and with inferior conditions of soil and climate, and of 
nearly the same date of settlement and of admission into the 
Union. Whatever differences there may be, they certainly are 
not on the whole to the disadvantage of Missouri. Compare 
Missouri and Illinois in increase of population in decades from 
1820 to 1860, and in estimates of the value of real estate in 
1860 ; also in the amount of produce of some great staples com- 
mon to both. 
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Missouri. Illinois. 

Population, 1820, 66,557 55,162 

Ratio of Increase for 10 years, 110.94 185.17 

Population, 1830, 140,455 157,445 

Ratio of Increase, 173.18 202.44 

Population, 1840, 383,702 476,183 

Ratio of Increase; 77.75 78.81 

Population, 1850, 682,044 851^70 

Ratio of Increase, 73.30 101.06 

Population, 1860, 1,182,012 1,711,951 
Real Estate and Personal 

Property in 1860, $ 501,214,398 $ 871,860,282 
Increase in Real Estate and Personal 

Property from 1850 to 1860, $363,966,691 $715,595,276 

Improved lands in 1860, 6,246,871 acres. 13,251,473 acres. 

Corn crop, 72,892,157 bushels. 115,296,779 bushels. 

Wheat crop, 4,227,586 bushels. 24,159,500 bushels. 

Hay crop, 401,070 tons. 1,834,265 tons.* 

These statistics speak for themselves. They admit of but 
one explanation. The advanced position of the lesser of these 
two States which began the race nearly together, Missouri hav- 
ing a little start in the outset, has but one solution. And the 
superior increase of Illinois in population and property was 
achieved in spite of the following advantages on the part of 
Missouri : — 

1st. Missouri, from its position, lying right across the lines 
of direct migration from the Free States, and presenting similar 
conditions of temperature, would be likely to receive settlers 
from these States, because of its conveniency of access and 
of their familiarity with its climate and culture. 

2d. All settlers from Slave States seeking cooler latitudes, 
still wishing to carry slavery with them, would be constrained 
to go to Missouri as the only State presenting both those condi- 
tions as possible. 

Institutions are mightier than the physical world ; man, a 
stronger historic factor than the land he lives on. Universally, 



* For farther interesting facts and reasonings on this topic, we refer to a forth- 
coming work on the comparative growth, population, production, and revenues of 
Missouri, by D. E. Leigh of St. Louis. 
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a maleorganization or maladministration of society, a vicious 
policy or economy, ruins the richest climes. Still the geograph- 
ic theatre in a great degree forms the actors. It furnishes the 
resources of nations, and determines to a great extent their oc- 
cupation, character, and strength. The conditions of earth, 
air, and flood are plastic forces, as well as 'resources and in- 
struments of civilization. 

A glance, therefore, at the physical geography of Missouri 
may serve to show the value of the prize contended for in 
1821, — the importance of the empire then surrendered to slav- 
ery, and placed under its spell and seal by the ordinance of 
admission, and again vindicated for liberty and released from 
paralysis by the ordinance of emancipation, January, 1865. 

The State of Missouri extends from 36° 30' to 40° 30' of 
north latitude, and from 89° 30' to 95° 52' of west longitude, 
measuring from north to south 277 miles, and from east to west 
a breadth averaging about 250 miles, — though in the extreme 
southern section it exceeds 300, — covering an area of 67,380 
square miles. Its eastern boundary of 470 miles rests on the 
Mississippi River, and meets the important affluents of the Illi- 
nois and the Ohio ; which streams, with their numerous ramifica- 
tions, drain the vast basin between the Great Lakes and the Al- 
leghany and Cumberland Mountains, and place it in immediate 
commercial relations with Missouri. On the northwest through 
some two hundred miles it is bounded by the Missouri River, 
and meets its tributaries the Kansas and the Nebraska, — the 
latter debouching near its northern border. These embrace 
with their vast network of branches the Great Plains as far as 
the Rocky Mountains, and bind their currents and slopes to the 
natural commercial system of Missouri. Having received the 
Kansas, the Missouri, turning eastward, and intersecting the 
State to which it gives name, hastens to join the less vast and 
turbid, but more direct current of the Mississippi. 
. The State of Missouri may be considered as framed on 
the river whose name it bears. The Missouri, with its basin 
and that of its tributaries, — the Nodaway, the Little Platte, 
the Grand, and the Chariton on the north, and the Gasconade, 
the Osage, and lesser streams on the south, — fills the entire 
State, with the exception of a narrow rim adjacent to the 
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Mississippi and sloping towards it, and a small section on the 
south, which, lying beyond the water-shed of the Ozarks, is 
drained by the St. Francois and the head-waters of the White 
and Black and the Current Rivers. 

In territorial extent Missouri far surpasses any of the second- 
class kingdoms of Europe, and ranks with some that have as- 
pired to supremacy in it. It is more than one third larger than 
the realm of England ; two thirds as large as all the British 
Isles, or as all the Italian peninsula. It is twice the size of 
Portugal ; more than three times that of Denmark ; nearly four 
times that of the kingdom of Greece ; more than five times 
that of the Netherlands ; nearly three times as large as all the 
Swiss Cantons. It is equal to one third of the entire realm 
of Prance ; and is larger than all the New England States 
together, with another Connecticut added on. 

It is the largest of all the United States lying east of New 
Mexico and the Great Plains, except Texas and Minnesota, be- 
ing, since the admission of Colorado, the sixth in size in the 
Union. In its extent of arable territory it probably is sur- 
passed by none. The proportion of its cultivable and fertile 
territory is very large. Very little land is waste. A large por- 
tion is very rich. That less fitted for the plough is admirably 
adapted for pasturage or grape culture. The broken coun- 
try — even the mineral regions — is to a great extent covered 
with valuable forests or grasses. In general richness of soil 
and agricultural capacity in proportion to its area, Missouri is 
probably equalled by few countries on the globe, — surpassed 
by none, unless perchance by States lying immediately east and 
north of it. In variety of resource and production, in diver- 
sity of soil, surface, scenery, and elevation, as well as in abun- 
dance of streams for navigation, irrigation, and mill-power, and 
in richness of mineral treasures, it far surpasses even these. 

The portion of the State north of the Missouri is a continua- 
tion of the vast plains of Iowa and Wisconsin, sloping south- 
ward to the bed of the Missouri, and commonly increasing in 
depth and richness of soil with the progress of the slope. Like 
those plains, most of this section of the State is a vast expanse 
oi* fertile, undulating prairie, tissued and veined by small 
streams with wooded banks, and studded with occasional groves, 
like oases in the verdant wastes. 
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The northwest angle of the State, drained by the Little Platte 
and the Nodaway, abounds in extensive and heavy forests. All 
this region north of the Missouri is most attractive to the agri- 
culturist. It has an exuberant and varied soil, of easy tillage, 
and yielding rich harvests of wheat, maize, and all the cereals, 
as well as of grasses, hemp, tobacco, and all the fruits and vege- 
tables of the latitude. 

These plains, when broken into bluffs and ridges by the water- 
courses, furnish well-watered pasture-grounds most grateful to 
flocks and herds. The low prairies of the river borders and 
bottoms produce even richer harvests than the uplands, and 
are especially favorable for the culture of hemp and tobacco, 
while the slopes of the bluffs that border them present a soil 
and situation most desirable for vineyards. Indeed, these 
slopes along the Mississippi and Missouri, and their affluents in 
Northern and Southern Missouri, assure for the State in the 
future a rich and extensive grape culture, unsurpassed on the 
continent. These bluffs, and the acclivities of the Ozark, 
which are in soil and exposure admirably adapted for the vine, 
furnish Missouri more than a million of acres of the best grape 
lands in the world. Heavy forests of the best timber also 
abound along all the streams of this region. 

This section of the State, with the Missouri on the western and 
southern border and the Mississippi on the east, is traversed by 
the North Missouri Railroad, to extend when completed from 
St. Louis to the northwest for two hundred and eighty-six miles ; 
while the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad runs through its 
entire breadth from east to west, for two hundred and six 
miles. With all these facilities, furnishing ready access to mar- 
ket and opening the land to immigrants from the East, this 
section has had some peculiar advantages which before the war 
were securing for it a flourishing settlement. 

South of the Missouri the land ascends with gentle acclivity. 
Toward the southwest, along the rich and broad basin of the 
Osage, this slope stretches far away into the boundless savan- 
nas *of Kansas. Toward the south and southeast it is bounded 
by the water-shed which separates the head-waters of the Mara- 
mec, the Gasconade, and the southern forks of the Osage, from 
those of the rivers that flow into the Southern Mississippi or the 
Arkansas. 
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This portion of the State presents a wide variety of soil, sur- 
face, and scenery. It may be regarded as divided into two 
great sections, — that of the Ozark and that of the Osage. Its 
great characteristic feature is the highlands of the Ozark ; and 
it may be regarded as framed on these and the streams issuing 
from them. These highlands, — hills and ridges of primitive 
or metamorphic or lower Silurian formation, — starting near 
the forks of the Arkansas River, enter the State in the south- 
west, between the valleys of the Neosho and the White Rivers, 
and extend toward the northeast. Dividing north of Pilot 
Knob, one range spreads out along the Mississippi River from 
below Cape Girardeau to the mouth of the Maramec, about 
one hundred and twenty miles ; the other, turning northward, 
strikes the Missouri east of the Osage, near the mouth of the 
Gasconade. 

As we approach these highlands, the change from the rich and 
uniform exuberance of the lowlands to the more broken and 
rugged aspect of the country, is not unpleasing to those accus- 
tomed to the scenery of the Eastern States. The mountainous 
aspect of the country and of its vegetation, the forest growths, 
indicating a thinner and colder soil, and one better fitted for 
grasses, the outcropping of metamorphic or primitive rock, the 
evergreens clinging to crag and precipice, the streams, now los- 
ing their turbid hue and languid motion, and running limpid 
over pebbly bottoms, or gushing cool aud crystal from the rock, 
or leaping in sparkling cascades down the terraced steep, — 
all these remind the New-Bnglander or emigrant from the Al- 
leghanies of the brooks and hills and flocks and herds of his 
early home. Such is the aspect of the country in the vicinity 
of Pilot Knob and the Iron Mountain, and southward and 
westward. 

The highlands are not a continuous chain or ridge, but de- 
tached hills set upon a table-land, now with picturesque vales 
intervening, now softening down into extensive plains adapted 
for grasses and pasturage, and also yielding most generous har- 
vests of corn, grain, wheat, and all the cereals, and also of gar- 
den vegetables and fruits. These hills are fringed and crowned 
with immense forests. Extensive pineries, valuable for timber, 
tar, and rosin, constitute a source of great future wealth for 
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this region. Their slopes also, in soil and situation, are most 
genial to the vine. They are interlaced with clear rock-bot- 
tomed streams, — affluents of the Missouri, the Arkansas, and 
the Mississippi, — which furnish in their descent the best water- 
powers and facilities for rafting down the abundant and ex- 
cellent timber found on their borders. They are rich in min- 
eral resources, in building stone, of lime and sand rock, marble, 
porphyry, and granite, and in metals of copper, zinc, lead, co- 
balt, manganese, and iron of numerous and most valued vari- 
eties, piled in mountain masses, that stretch seemingly from 
the heart of the earth to some eight hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. Coal is found in some sections where the 
Silurian rock of the highlands dips under the carboniferous 
formation of the lowlands. 

This part of the State is evidently destined to be the great 
region for mining, lumbering, wool-growing, and stock-farm- 
ing. It is the Arcadia of Missouri. Its elevation tempers 
the extreme heat of summer, and its mild and brief winters 
allow stock to range and graze, with little fodder, through the 
year. These regions occupy, with their northern and south- 
ern slopes, the southern and southeastern portion of the State, 
covering nearly one third of its area. 

The northern branch of these highlands follows the basin of 
the Gasconade to the Missouri. East of this basin and north 
of the Maramec is an angle of territory in the forks of the 
highlands, including St. Louis County, which bears more re- 
semblance to the vast prairie region north of the Missouri, 
to which it seems naturally to belong. The section of the 
State south of the Missouri and west of the basin of the Gas- 
conade corresponds in soil, surface, and general character to 
North Missouri, though exhibiting a much greater variety. 
The valley of the Osage, filling nearly all the central and west- 
ern portions of South Missouri, is one of the most magnificent 
agricultural regions in the Mississippi Valley. 

The Osage — four hundred miles in length — is navigable 
some two hundred miles from its mouth for light-draught 
steamers, and passes through some of the richest lands and 
most picturesque bluff scenery in the State. In the basin of 
the Osage, as on the north of the Missouri, coal is found abun- 
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dantly. Indeed, a carboniferous system seems to underlie all 
the lowlands in this section of the basin of the Missouri. This 
and other minerals, which in other countries are associated 
with desolate and barren regions, here often underlie the rich- 
est cultivable soil, or are covered with valuable forests and 
nutritious grasses. 

The geology of the State ranges from the upper coal meas- 
ures to the lower Silurian formations, extending in places to 
the metamorphic and igneous rock ; but over all the surface 
of the State, not covered by the Ozark highlands or the river- 
bottoms, extends the formation called loess, resting mainly on 
carboniferous rock, but found posited on all strata, to the lower 
Silurian. This formation, the supposed deposit of some vast 
Preadamic sea, varying from sixty to two hundred feet in 
thickness, extends — except where broken or abraded by spe- 
cial causes — over three fifths of the State, overspreading all 
the country north of the Osage and the Missouri, together with 
the county of St. Louis and all the counties lying oil the Mis- 
sissippi River.* 

It is composed of a pulverulent marl and clay, mixed with 
other ingredients, and forms a soil of great richness, easily 
tillable, and, with subsoiling, inexhaustible. Its fertility is 
surpassed only by that of the alluvions and bottom prairies. 
These bottom lands form a very important feature of the 
agricultural resources of the State. They are belts of country 
extending along all its principal streams, varying in breadth 
usually in proportion to the size of the river. Those on the 
Mississippi and Missouri, where these streams touch this State, 
average, according to the Geological Survey, five miles. They 
seem formed partly by the deposit of the river, partly by that 
of primeval lakes and seas, which, as the continent emerged, 
finally wore out, in their retreat, their pathway between the 
bluffs as shores. These lands are of prodigious fertility. Their 
extent also forms no inconsiderable portion of the area of the 
State, being equivalent to more than four thousand square 
miles ; or nearly the dimensions of Connecticut, if we apply the 
estimates of the Mississippi and Missouri bottoms, contained in 
the State Geological Survey,! to the rivers of the entire State. 

* See Geological Survey, pp. 139, 714, 789. t Pages 65, 68. 
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They yield profusely all the products of the latitude, while the 
bluffs which wall them in furnish the best soils and exposure 
for vineyards. These hillsides, following along the length of 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Osage, the Gasconade, and 
the Grand Rivers, and other streams, impress us with the im- 
mense provision supplied by nature to make this State the land 
of corn and wine. 

These alluvial tracts abound in forests of the finest timber. 
Among their growths we may mention the elm, ash, and hick- 
ory, pecan, maple, and oak of many varieties.* These forests, 
added to the woodlands of the upland prairies and those of the 
southern highlands, furnish Missouri with abundance of the 
best lumber for her own use, and much for exportation, in 
situations convenient of access.f 

Very little absolute waste land is found in the State. The 
only extensive swamps are those back of New Madrid, extend- 
ing northward some one hundred miles, and they for the most 
part are covered with heavy timber. Hills and ridges covered 
with chert are found in the southern sections, where the lime- 
rock outcropping through the loess has been disintegrated ; 
and rare spots of barren sand and gravel appear where the drift 
has come to the surface. Thin soils are found on the slopes of 
the Ozark hills. Feeble or unproductive ones occasionally ap- 
pear, from especial causes, elsewhere. But these exceptional 
cases still leave this State with an extent of rich lands probably 
not surpassed by that of any in the Union. 

Its mineral wealth is unequalled, save by the auriferous re- 
gions that lie amid and beyond the vast wastes to the west of 
it. The extent of its coal measures is ten times greater than 
that of the British Isles, and probably far exceeds that of all 
Europe, extending, according to the Geological Survey ,$ under 
a surface of 26,887 square miles, and estimated in amount at 
134,435,000,000 tons.§ In connection with these coal meas- 
ures, as might have been expected, petroleum is found in sev- 
eral localities. The State is rich in copper, zinc, and cobalt. 
Lead is found scattered widely over its surface, and in lodes as 



* Geological Survey, pp. 139, 170. t Ibid., p. 170 

X Page 89. $ Ibid., p. 15. 
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rich as any that exist elsewhere. Iron is laid up in magazines 
of mountains. 

We quote from the Geological Survey of Missouri the fol- 
lowing remarks with reference to the Iron Mountain, Pilot 
Knob, and the region adjacent. Of the first of these the Sur- 
vey says : — 

" But little need be said of this mountain of iron, as there is no room 
for speculation or doubt as to the quantity or quality, — one is inex- 
haustible, and the other cannot be improved for many purposes. The 
quantity above the level of the valley is easily estimated. The height 
of the mountain is 228 feet, and its base covers an area of 500 
acres, which gives 1,655,280,000 cubic feet, or 230,187,375 tons of 
ore. But this is only a fraction of the ore at this locality. The na- 
ture of the ore, the plutonic character of the associated rocks, and the 
position of the ore beneath the level of the valley and the sedimentary 
rocks skirting the base of the mountain, all indicate its igneous origin, 
and that it extends downwards indefinitely, enlarging as it descends. 
But on the supposition that it continues of the same size, every foot of 
descent will give over 3,000,000 tons of ore 

" Pilot Knob is 581 feet high, (its base 537 feet above St. Louis,) 
and it covers an area of 360 acres. A large portion of this mountain is 
pure ore ; it is not easy to estimate the quantity, but it is known to be 
enormous, and may be considered inexhaustible. The amount above 

the surface cannot be less than 13,972,773 tons There is ore 

enough of the very best quality within a few miles of Pilot Knob and 
Iron Mountain, above the surface of the valleys, to furnish one million 
tons per annum of manufactured iron for the next two hundred years." 
— pp. 155-157. 

A voyage on the great rivers of the State, from New Madrid 
to Keokuk on the Mississippi, or up the Missouri to its north- 
western border, skirts and penetrates, for more than a thou- 
sand miles, one of the richest agricultural and mineral regions 
in the world. Suppose yourself on one of the palatial steamers 
of the Lower Mississippi, and that, having traversed this river a 
thousand miles from New Orleans, you have passed the mouth 
, of the St. Francois, the southern border of the State, and are 
coasting along the peninsula of New Madrid, a tongue of land 
lying between the Mississippi and the extensive swamps of the 
St. Francois. You look out on vegetation of almost tropical 
luxuriance, and on fields which seem as if fertilized by the earth- 
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quake which in 1811 broke up and depressed them, where the 
corn and the cotton grow side by side. Steaming along past the 
mouth of the Ohio, passing the Grand Tower, which, with the 
bluff opposite, seems to have been the gateway of an ancient 
inland sea, you enter a region whose geological and minera- 
logical features, together with shot-towers and the smoke of 
furnaces, indicate that you are touching on the great mineral 
region of the State, — a region which stretches westward in 
uplands broken into irregular hills, crags, and detached moun- 
tain masses, occasionally opening upon rich vales and extended 
plains, till it declines towards the prairies of the Osage and 
Neosho, veined throughout with a web-work of clear and rapid 
streams winding amid metalliferous rocks and heavy forests. 

Proceeding through this region, beneath bluffs of the lower 
limestone and sandstone, whose masses, rounded, escarped, cas- 
tellated, or pinnacled, rise in some places from 150 to more 
than 400 feet, you pass the mouth of the Maramec, and enter 
on a region different in surface and soil, as well as in geological 
character. You leave the verge of the highlands, the region 
of the evergreen woods, and of the Silurian or metamorphic 
rock, and skirt along the edge of a carboniferous system, the 
border of a vast champaign of woodland and prairie. 

Voyaging along, now beneath mural bluffs of lime-rock, 
bare, or mantled with ivy or trumpet-flower, now amid rich sa- 
vannas grassy or gorgeous with the gaudiest flora in its season, 
and fringed with forests, you come to St. Louis, with its gay and 
party-colored embroidery of steamers stretching for miles up 
and down the river front, whose arrivals and departures, before 
the war, were wont to amount to nearly four thousand annually. 

On the Levee at St. Louis you see specimens of the varied 
riches of the State, animal, vegetable, and mineral, in the pro- 
cess of exchange. Here you change boats, the streams above 
requiring a craft different from those of the Lower Mississippi, 
and each one a craft peculiar to itself. 

Proceeding northward, you pass the mouth of the Missouri, 
whose turbid and turbulent waters enter the Mississippi like a 
sevenfold Nile, — its waters already three months on the voy- 
age, from their sources, and bringing quicksand and earthy 
sediment from a sweep of country some four thousand miles 
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in extent. It enters the Mississippi as a tyrant, crowds it to a 
narrow channel, takes possession of its bed, itself far the lord- 
lier current, bestowing its character, aspect, and velocity — as 
it should give its name — to their joint stream. 

Thence to the northern boundary of the State, 180 miles, you 
continually skirt along a vast champaign, covered with the 
loess formation, undulating with expanse of prairie and forest 
intersected by frequent water-courses. Or if, turning up the 
Missouri, we flank the lands upon the eastern verge of which 
we have been passing, and ascend to the northwest corner of 
the State, we find the same loess expanse of meadow and wood- 
land stretching off on both sides of the Missouri for seven hun- 
dred miles. 

But a peculiar picturesqueness and varied richness mark the 
country of the Missouri, especially above the Osage. Before one 
standing on the bluffs on either side of the Missouri, or looking 
up the valley of the Osage, the La Mine, the Chariton, or the 
Grand, there rolls and stretches indefinitely away a magnifi- 
cent agricultural landscape. In the verdant season, nothing of 
its type of beauty can surpass it. Boundless green wastes are 
studded occasionally with islets of the wild plum, the crab-apple, 
the persimmon, and the cherry. Here and there rounded ele- 
vations called " mounds " are crowned with groves whose cen- 
tral growth of the oak, elm, and hickory is fringed by the sas- 
safras, the pawpaw, the multifloral haws, the alder, and the su- 
mach, — the haunts of birds of game, of song, and plumage, — 
the mocking-bird, the paroquet, the quail, and the prairie fowl. 
Long ranges of statelier forests mark the windings of the river, 
where the sycamore, the pecan, the oak, the elm, the ash, and 
the maple are mingled, and in the spring and summer are 
adorned with the red-bud, the acacia, the trumpet-flower, and 
the climbing rose. 

Nor are the bluffs at the feet of the spectator inferior as ob- 
jects of interest or as elements of wealth. They add much to 
the wildness, grandeur, and beauty of the State, varying in dif- 
ferent sections. Here they roll away in vast green surges, in- 
viting with their acclivities and terraces, both by exposure and 
soil, the vine-grower and horticulturist; there their escarped 
faces show various lime and sandstone rocks, whose gray, white, 
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and brown hues are now painted with metallic oxides * to a 
likeness to the pictured rocks of Lake Superior ; now inter- 
stratified with a jet of outcropping coal; now, in rare locali- 
ties, veined and diked with lodes of ore, — in others, with 
ochres, blue and purple shales, marbles, and other materials 
for the arts. Often broken and worn by the elements into ter- 
races, towers, and turrets, mantled by the clinging and disin- 
tegrating ivy, they seem old ruins constantly ministering to 
the richness of the soil they embellish. f Now they recede into 
grassy bays, whose verdure is deepened by brooklets that steal 
on, or dash down from the uplands. Now they are cleft sheer 
down to their base by rivers ; some of which, flowing into the 
Missouri, wellnigh rival that stream itself, opening far into the 
interior, with similar scenery, and at Qertain seasons, also, with 
almost similar capabilities of navigation. 

Such is a general glance at the surface, scenery, soil, and 
natural resources of Missouri. All these riches lie under a 
kindly sky. Situated in the middle of the Northern Temperate 
Zone, the climate of Missouri is tempered between the long 
and severe winters of the North and the protracted and fierce 
heat of the South. J True, its position as a border land be- 
tween summer and winter exposes it, like all border lands, to 
frequent raids by both belligerents. Its latitude and the con- 
figuration of the continent make it a battle-ground for the 
Gulf winds and the currents descending from the frozen zone. 
Its climate, therefore, is subject to sudden and sharp vicissi- 
tudes. But are not such changes requisite for the development 
of the highest type of manhood ? They apply a stimulus and 
discipline to man's physical and intellectual and moral nature 
never found in a zone of perpetual calms, or in the air of an 
eternal spring. The valleys and plains that slope away from 
the Mississippi toward the Rocky Mountains, and from the Mis- 
souri to the Ozark, attain an elevation that lifts them sensibly 
above the heat and miasm of the borders of these rivers, into 

* See Geological Survey of Missouri, p. 93. t Ibid., p. 63. 

} The mean annual temperature at Jefferson Barracks (latitude 38° 28', eleva- 
tion 472 feet) for twenty-six years was 55.46°, distributed to the seasons thus : 
spring, 56.15°; summer, 76.19°; autumn, 55.63°; winter, 33.85°. The lowest 
monthly mean in this period was 18.54°, and the highest 85.80°. 
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an atmosphere cooler, purer, more salubrious aud elastic. This 
gives the southern portion of the State a climate in many re- 
spects more desirable than sections lying at less elevation sev- 
eral degrees to the north. At the same time, the whole State 
is less liable than regions farther west, toward the Great Plains, 
to those seasons of protracted drought that sometimes convert 
them, like the Plains themselves, during the summer months, 
into arid deserts. 

Thus Missouri stands, amid the States surrounding it, distin- 
guished for its variety of soil, scenery, conformation, climate, 
and resource. While it does not present the magnificent mo- 
notony of agricultural richness of some of them, Nature has 
adapted it to that manifoldness of interest and pursuit that 
seems essential to the richest and most energetic type of civ- 
ilization. 

Its advantages for internal commerce are peculiar, as is ob- 
vious when we consider that its whole eastern border of four 
hundred and seventy miles is skirted by one of the longest aud 
largest rivers in the world, and that another of the same char- 
acter bisects the State in the centre for some five hundred miles, 
throwing off large laterals, — navigable for steamboats or rafts 
of lumber, — and then coasts along the western border some 
two hundred miles. The State has a navigable river line of 
more than two thousand miles. The facility with which arti- 
ficial lines of commerce can be thrown across these natural 
ones of rivers may be imagined from the general level or easy 
slopes of the prairie sections of the country, and the abun- 
dance of road material — stone, iron, and lumber — found 
everywhere in the State. 

Nor will the natural advantages of water transportation ever 
be lost by the introduction of railways. They will aid railways 
and be aided by them. But in the season of navigation, rivers 
like the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Osage will carry 
freight cheaper than railways. Missouri has therefore a natural 
advantage over other States of the West, in her peculiar rela- 
tions to the great rivers of the valley, — an advantage which 
nothing but the paralysis of slavery could so long have ren- 
dered nearly null. 

The importance of Missouri as a political power is derived 

vol. c. — no. 207. 32 
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from her geographic position in our national domain. She is 
central in longitude to our national territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains ; and in latitude, to our whole domain, being 
about midway between the extremes of the North and the 
South. The advantages, social and commercial, of centrality 
in a vast empire, enfolding her on all sides with hundreds of 
leagues of population, institutions, and culture kindred to her 
own, must attach to the geographic position of Missouri, if our 
arch of empire is unbroken. She is also central to a natural 
commercial system of vast extent. On the great river of the 
North American continent, whose valley stretches from north 
to south through the whole United States, — on this great cen- 
tral artery, throwing out numerous lateral branches, some of 
them navigable thousands of miles, and with their web-work of 
affluents filling the valley and interlacing the Alleghany and 
the Rocky Mountains with rivers which flow into the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, — on this " ocean-stream " she holds the central 
section of nearly five hundred miles. Her commercial capital 
is situate near the bifurcation of its two great arms ; the chief 
of which, through an immense reach of territory, is a river all 
her own. 

Of the river system of the Great Valley, St. Louis is the nat- 
ural centre. Standing at the head-waters of permanent navi- 
gation, as regards obstruction by the ice of winter or the 
drought of summer, — and where boats are compelled to break 
freight because of the change of craft required in passing from 
the Lower to the Upper Mississippi, — it is in perpetual com- 
mercial relation with all the valley south of it, and is the nat- 
ural receiving and distributing emporium for the vast and rich 
Northwest. This position ordains it as the great mart of ex- 
change in the Mississippi Valley, despite any change which 
man's wit or industry can make. The river system will shape 
the railroad system, — determine its centres, courses, and con- 
vergences. Certainly a city with the advantage of central po- 
sition on this system is mistress of the situation, if true to 
herself in rightly using her natural advantages. When we 
reflect on the vastness. and the varied production and re- 
source of the Mississippi Valley, and consider that its great 
river runs through it, not, like the Nile, a single trunk, a 
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branchless canal, but like an artery through a living body, 
throwing out branches whose multitudinous ramifications per- 
meate its entire area, through twenty degrees of latitude, 
affording navigable waters of greater length than a voyage 
round the globe, we feel that a central position commanding 
this system promises a future of wonderful prosperity. 

St. Louis, thus brought into commercial relation with all 
parts of this vast valley, again holds a central position in an- 
other great commercial system, transverse to this, stretching 
across the continent from east to west. Of the routes from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, determined by the configuration, sur- 
face, and climate of the continent, Missouri occupies the cen- 
tral section. Between the great emporiums of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, the most direct and feasible path runs through 
her territory. New York, St. Louis, and San Francisco lie in 
latitudes not very different, and almost in a right line with 
each other. The belt of central routes from cities near the 
Atlantic border, running west through the great tier of Middle 
States, naturally will seek through Missouri their pathway 
to the Golden Gate, through which must pass our chief 
future traffic with the East. A tier of States and Territories 
already extending, west of Missouri, wellnigh to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, is fast conduct- 
ing these lines of trade and travel to where California will 
take them up and perfect them to San Francisco. 

Offering a supply of grass, water, timber, arable lands, a tem- 
perate climate, and practicable mountain passes requisite for 
the passage of such routes, — presenting, moreover, the attrac- 
tion of settlements, established civil organizations, and roads 
already opened and thronged, together with the boundless min- 
eral riches to which they lead, — Missouri affords inducements, 
which would be enough to deflect these routes from a direct 
course, but which now conspire to bind them to it. The direct 
course is also the safest, avoiding, as it does, the danger of 
interruption by foreign war, to which such a road would be 
exposed if running near the northern or southern frontier. 

The importance of this centrality of position on this trans- 
continental route, or belt of routes, is greatly enhanced by the 
probable near approach of one of those great revolutions in Indo- 
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European commerce, such as in other ages has deflected the 
path of that commerce, and with it that of supremacy in com- 
mercial wealth and empire. 

The growth of commercial cities on our western coast, the 
vast mineral wealth of California and the adjacent regions, the 
extension of the United States, with their free, industrial, ener- 
getic civilization, across the continent, opening and guarding a 
commercial highway, — these will combine with superior advan- 
tages of climate, distance, and security, to attract across our own 
continent and country the traffic between the East and West. 

That golden stream which sustained the commercial splendor 
and empire of Babylon, Nineveh, Alexandria, and Carthage, in 
ancient history ; of the Italian cities and the Hanseatic League, 
in the mediaeval period ; and, in modern history, the successive 
ascendency of Portugal, Holland, and Britain, — that golden 
stream, a considerable portion of it at least, seems now likely 
to be carried through the centre of our national domain. San 
Francisco must be the Tyre or Alexandria of this trade, — 
its chief entrepdl on the Pacific. Thence its direct lines 
must, some of them, pass through the State of Missouri ; and 
its main junction with the vast river system of the continent 
must be at St. Louis. The relations of Missouri to this new 
road of commerce, likely soon to be opened, much enhance 
the value of the prize recently won from slavery for freedom. 

With such natural resources and a future t>f such promise, 
a territory so vast, so richly and variously endowed by na- 
ture, with such geographic position and such commercial 
relations, Missouri moves into the ranks of Free States. It is 
a mighty transfer ; it is also a vast creation of power. Free- 
dom multiplies the gifts of nature. It multiplies human pow- 
ers. The ordinance of admission, in 1821, put manacles on 
nature and man. These were broken by the ordinance of 
the 11th of January, 1865. The emancipation of such an em 
pire might well seem ample compensation even for the pres 
ent war. 

No one who has not lived in a Slave State can conceive the 
8tifling, though often subtle, repression which this institution 
puts on all social life and thought, — how it strikes with paral- 
ysis all interests, often those seemingly most remote from its 
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proper sphere. It has a quick instinct against light and lib- 
erty anywhere. It masters everything, — legislation and juris- 
prudence, the press, the pulpit, the school, public opinion, 
fashion, trade, and State pride. All these it coerces into its 
service. It tends in its very instinct of self-preservation to 
drive forth from the land free labor, free speech, free presses, 
and free schools. It is of the genius of slavery to imprison the 
mind of the masses within false, puerile, and bitter prejudices, 
and to breed in them a stupid, fanatical idolatry of the evil 
that crushes them hopelessly down. It works in them a false 
sentiment of loyalty and homage for itself. Of course the 
fairest natural inheritance given to men thus blindfolded, de- 
luded, and mastered, loses its value. 

We of Missouri are already beginning to wonder how such 
sentiments could exist as not many months since ruled this 
people with almost unquestioned sway. Emancipation breaks 
the spell ; it releases brains, tongues, hands ; it sets agoing 
factories, mills, stithies, workshops ; it quickens thought, in- 
vention, enterprise ; it fills the farm and the shop with versa- 
tile, educated, inventive, proprietary labor ; it enforces econo- 
my, incites competition and emulation, stimulates education, 
trade, internal improvement; it builds the school-house, the 
college, the university ; it improves the water-course, con- 
structs railways, opens the morass, restores soils, diversifies 
agriculture and production. The light is brighter, the air more 
vital ; the heavens and the earth have a richness, beauty, joy, 
and power of life unknown before. We breathe a new moral 
atmosphere. We feel the glow of a new hope. The public 
mind is delivered from the direful necessity of defending a 
wrong ; public morals, from the suicidal worship, not only of a 
falsehood, but of a crime. Public conscience is freed from the 
terrible violence put upon it. Public reason, emancipated from 
the championship of a lie, leaps up to a point of wider and 
clearer vision. The oppressive sense of a vast wrong, indefen- 
sible in the court of conscience, at war with humanity and God, 
but which we must submit to indefinitely in the future, — this 
being removed, there is a rebound of the entire social life. 

Such a new life already begins to beat through the heart of 
Free Missouri, — a life which we believe will become a power to 
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heal the terrible wounds that have been inflicted on her by her 
own children in this cruel war, and with which it seemed she 
might bleed to death. She feels a strange and mighty force at 
work within her, that shall repair her fearful desolations. She 
feels new life pulsating through all her vast domain. She hears 
the footsteps of free multitudes coming from near and far, at- 
tracted by her peerless natural gifts, — multitudes which shall 
more than restore the ruin. They shall bring to her skill, in- 
dustries, enterprise, intelligence, and a social and physical well- 
being, unknown before, and which could not dwell in the pres- 
ence of the slave. Above all, — her great wrong purged away, 
— she may now dare look up and see the heavens propitious 
over her, and through the rifted clouds behold the Throne 
girt with the bow of peace, — peace with eternal law, with 
omnipotent right, with humanity, civilization, and the govern- 
ment of God. 

By some it may be apprehended that the anticipated brilliant 
future for Free Missouri will be defeated by the perpetual feuds 
which the present evil times will have engendered, — that these 
will continue to fester in the body politic. The furies of civil 
rage that have torn society asunder, that have burned through 
families, churches, and old friendships, and desolated the most 
beautiful regions of nature, — these furies, some imagine, will 
continue to waste and ravage us for a long future. Let us 
look at the grounds of this apprehension; To us it seems that 
our present conditions indicate that, rebellion and slavery being 
overthrown, we may hope for civil and social coalescence and 
peace ; that feuds, social and civil, will disappear with their 
cause. Slavery and the State Sovereignty heresy alone could 
have produced them. The latter derived all its power of mis- 
chief from the former. Without the presence of slavery, the 
doctrine of State Sovereignty, in which this rebellion arose, 
would have been a nullity, an idle theory at most. It was a 
pretext, a blind for some minds tempted into rebellion, but 
constrained to find some nobler cause than that of enforcing 
human bondage. But slavery with us is dead. There is for it 
no resurrection. The fight over its grave is hopeless, objectless, 
and cannot, therefore, last forever. The wrong and mischief 
of slavery will be more clearly discerned as we remove farther 
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from it in time, and its championship will become more odious 
and opprobrious. Partisans will be likely to draw off from it, 
both because of public obloquy and because of new views and 
convictions in the realm of reason and conscience. The sen- 
timent against slavery will become constantly more intense, 
pronounced, absolute, and universal. And this for several 
reasons : — 

1. We shall see and feel more naturally, as we escape from 
the denaturalizing influence of its presence. Slavery is an 
offence against nature, an outrage on natural reason and con- 
science, — eminently so against reason and conscience illumined 
by Christianity. The subserviency of public opinion to it can 
only exist because of force, fear, interest, or of a false political 
and social position. But let all influences perturbing natural 
action be removed, let the bribe of interest be withdrawn, let 
society be restored to its natural status, and there will be a re- 
bound of public opinion, vehement in proportion to the pressure 
and violence to which it has been subjected. It will haste to 
take revenge for the force put upon it in the past. Probably 
nowhere will there be an antislavery sentiment so pronounced 
and so intense as in communities which have been most tyran- 
nized over by the actual presence of slavery. This reaction of 
the public mind is already manifestly in progress in the State 
of Missouri and in all the Border States. 

2. To all the natural odiousness of slavery will also have 
been added the guilt of this most foul rebellion, with all its 
cruelties and crimes. A fierce indignation will burn against 
it, as having attempted the assassination of our nation, and 
been the selfish and wicked author of unnumbered woes and 
shames ; and we especially of Missouri shall hate it, as having 
been the oppressor, tormentor, and destroyer of our people. 

3. The antislavery sentiment will also tend to become 
more overwhelming and universal henceforth, because of its 
prestige of victory and power. These are wonderful persuad- 
ers, — equivalent with many to the judgments of God, — and 
this not only because gifts and emoluments are in their hands,, 
but because they overawe the imagination. Moreover, this 
prestige will have been achieved by two instruments which 
men are wont to regard with almost superstitious reverence, — 
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the sword and the ballot-box. All the forces that wait on vic- 
tory will now press to the side of freedom ; the power of gov- 
ernment, law, majorities ; the influence of place, fashion, civil 
and social honors ; and, at no distant time, of vested interests, 
established habitudes, and, finally, that mightiest of social el- 
ements, — manners. The press and all organs of public opin- 
ion will pass over to its championship. All parties will hasten 
ito conciliate the dominant sentiment, and vie in at least pro- 
fessed devotion to it. 

4. Freedom will, meantime, be vindicating itself by its fruits, 
and a new and more intelligent immigration, invited in by the 
downfall of slavery, will be throwing the constantly increasing 
weight of its numbers and influence into the scale of liberty, 
socially and politically. 

5. The war and the peace following it will, by death, exile, 
or disfranchisement, have removed or disabled many of the 
most violent partisans of slavery. 

All these causes indicate for the antislavery sentiment in 
Missouri, at no distant day, a majority, amounting almost to a 
social and political unity ; for the minority will be as small and 
as impotent and as odious as the Tories after the Revolution. 

To all these causes, tending to depress or extinguish any 
partisanship of slavery in the State, is to be added the mode of 
its death. In some of the older States it has passed by a sort 
of euthanasia; the institution fading out with its last memo- 
rials in the forms of old, faithful household servants, transmit- 
ted from one generation to another, associated with cherished 
family traditions and pleasant memories of the olden time. Its 
name was redolent of patriarchal associations, of social condi- 
tions passed away, — and the pleasanter because passed, — of 
family mansions and manors, of nursery endearments, wed- 
dings, domestic reunions, simplicity of manners, and genuine 
hospitalities, — all touched by time with the coloring of fancy. 
It seemed to partake of the attractiveness of the scenes with 
which it had been associated, and men came falsely to regard 
it as an essential element of that attraction. Its malign, 
selfish, sordid, cruel aspects were hidden by time or softened 
by distance. But here it dies of a sharp, fierce, desperate con- 
flict, in the act of treason and murder. The latest memo- 
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ries will connect it forever with terrible suffering and crime, 
with assassination, arson, battle, and massacre. It goes to the 
grave drunk with human blood. Missouri has been trampled, 
violated, desolated by it, till she has cried out to Heaven in 
her agony for deliverance. Slavery will be to Missouri a name 
of horror through all coming time. 

Special causes have conspired to give peculiar intensity and 
acrimony to the proslavery sentiment in Missouri. But most 
of these causes are now, like captured ordnance, turned upon 
the foe. We refer to causes above and beyond the influence 
and advantage which the possession of the government and of 
majorities always confers. 

1. Missouri was born in a desperate conflict between the 
partisans and antagonists of slavery, and naturally incorporated 
into her growth the passions that waited on her birth. The 
proslavery party, triumphing in that struggle, carried into pow- 
er all the fierceness of prejudice and consciousness of peculiar 
interests which such a struggle is adapted to generate. The 
people of Missouri grasped the evil prize they had won with all 
the eagerness, and guarded it with all the fierceness, of jeal- 
ousy, natural to that illusion of value wont to invest objects for 
whose possession we have to contend, and in whose enjoyment 
we have a sense of hazard. The slave power has therefore stu- 
diously fostered in the people the resentments, hates, prejudi- 
ces, and suspicions generated in the original struggle, together 
with the feeling of holding, in opposition to conspiracy and at- 
tack, the prize obtained in that struggle. It ordained that 
fidelity to itself should be the first essential requisite to all pop- 
ular favor. Disloyalty to itself it pursued, as the most heinous 
of offences, with popular outcry and opprobrium. Even her 
great autocrat, Benton, who ruled Missouri so long and so ab- 
solutely, and for the most part in the interests of slavery, she 
at last cast away, because he paused on the question of its un- 
limited extension by the robbery of a neighboring empire, and 
the violation of the compromise through which she had been 
admitted into the Union. Constantly, for more than thirty 
years, has a party of the Calhoun school in regard to both 
slavery and secession been aiming to alarm, irritate, and arm 
the public mind in Missouri in behalf of this one interest. 
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2. This proslavery jealousy and irritation have been stimu- 
lated, moreover, by the geographic position of Missouri, which 
placed her not only on the verge of the territory of freedom, 
but thrust her as an invasive and defiant power far into the 
interior of its domain. This has intensified her sensitiveness 
and suspicion, as it has bred a sense of insecurity from a con- 
sciousness of encroachment on territory forbidden to slavery by 
Nature herself, and of being exposed in consequence, through 
so vast a frontier, to the constant invasion of an antagonist 
sentiment and civilization. Perpetual agitation has thus been 
kept up, not only along, but within, her extended border, by 
the collision or comparison of ideas, institutions, and manners 
through intercourse and transit. Missouri was thus guarded 
by slavery with especial vigilance, as an advanced and exposed 
outpost, and also as offering to the slaveholder the highest 
latitude on this continent to which he could migrate with his 
peculiar, cherished institution. 

These facts gave to the proslavery sentiment in Missouri an 
acrimony and fanaticism even beyond that of other Border 
States. Most of these influences have now been reversed. The 
fierce conflict with which slavery obtained possession of the 
State at its birth, and from which it bore the passions of strug- 
gle and victory into power, has now been offset by a still fiercer 
conflict, from which her antagonist, triumphant, has carried the 
passions and purpose of a harder struggle and a more decided 
victory, a will and policy even more earnest, absolute, and re- 
solved, to the administration of affairs. That projection north- 
ward, beyond the line of slave territory, which kept her spirit 
vigilant, jealous, and armed, as amid a hostile territory, now 
makes more easy her blending into one with the free civiliza- 
tions and institutions around her. Her long frontier, through 
which her public sentiment was irritated and inflamed to fanat- 
icism, is now an inlet of free principles and free immigration. 

Her State pride, moreover, which led her to resent the at- 
tempted prohibition of slavery in her original Constitution, as 
an infringement on her State rights, and which made her the 
champion of slavery after it was obtained, as of her own insti- 
tution, — this State pride will now pass over to the side of lib- 
erty, which, with equal zeal, it will defend as its own ordinance. 
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Moreover, those diversities of manners, that most potent 
source of animosities and schisms, civil and social, which have 
grown up in the Free and Slave States from diversities of do- 
mestic institutions, will tend in time — their cause being re- 
moved — to soften down and assimilate to a social unity. Prom 
all these causes we confidently believe there will be, at no dis- 
tant period, in the State of Missouri, a strong, united, enlight- 
ened, and loyal society, in full sympathy with the great social 
revolution which has been accomplished. 

Those that reason, from the history of other nations after 
civil wars, to the perpetuity of personal, or family, or sectional 
discords in Missouri, widely mistake the relative situation of 
the countries compared. There is no real analogy between the 
Missouri of this hour, and England, Scotland, Trance, or Italy 
after the great civil wars of those countries. We have not the 
social conditions or establishments in which perpetual feuds 
can inhere ; we have no ancient families, or clans, or orders, 
with their distinctive badges and special interests, — no en- 
tailed estates or traditionary watchwords. With us all is new, 
— everything of yesterday. Society is fluent. We are a new 
people in a new territory, with social aspects and conditions con- 
stantly changing. Few permanent or determinate relations yet 
appear. Indeed, the people between whom such relations are 
to arise are not yet here. Immigration and shifting populations 
will be constantly changing the forms or relations which society 
may, for the hour, assume. Our vast territory is but scantily 
settled. Much of it is yet a wilderness. The civil war has 
wellnigh depopulated entire counties, and has driven much 
of our population elsewhere. Of our 43,123,200 acres, only 
9,732,670 were embraced in farms in 1860 ; and of these much 
has since been abandoned because of the war. Manifestly the 
multitudes that will throng in now that the barrier of slavery 
is removed, as soon as peace is restored, will have more to do 
in determining what the Missouri of the future shall be, than 
we who are now here. Meantime the intermingling, already 
in process, of elements from different States, sections, and coun- 
tries, of different opinions, manners, sects, and cultures, races 
and civilizations, will leave few of the social features and land- 
marks of the primitive Missouri. We are now divorced from 
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the past. We feel the forces creative of a new structure al- 
ready at work. What they will elaborate, we cannot so well 
prophesy, as that, build what they may, they will bury much 
of the past Missouri, much of its thought, passion, parties, poli- 
cies, and feuds, its fortunes and its fames, amid the fossils of a 
perished era. 

This argument for the future social, political, and moral 
transfiguration — we may call it — of Missouri, is no mere 
speculation. It is already in part realized in experience. The 
great change is here. We see it palpably and rapidly in pro- 
gress. We behold Missouri Free. 

And is this the Missouri that for so many years has gloried in 
its servile adhesion to slavery ? that essayed to bind church and 
school and press and speech in chains ? that sold men and women 
and children, even the members of Christian churches, publicly 
in its marts ? that even attempted to legislate freed men into 
slavery ? Is this the Missouri that in the behoof of slavery cast 
printing-presses into the river ? that mobbed editors and clergy- 
men, if any dared an approach to free speech ? Is this the Mis- 
souri that sent her ruffian hordes to Kansas to crush out liberty, 
and inaugurate human bondage in that infant commonwealth ? 
And is St. Louis the city where for so many years slavery has 
dominated public sentiment and fashion ? Is this the same city 
where missives were sent from midnight juntos, some three 
years since, warning Northern and antislavery men to leave, 
on pain of death ? Is this the city whose government, in the 
spring of 1861, sent down its peremptory mandate to the 
United States troops near the Arsenal, requiring them to. re- 
move their quarters to within that enclosure, and forbidding 
their encampment outside of it ? Is that the same Arsenal 
where in those opprobrious days we saw a little squad of 
American soldiers virtually in a state of siege, fortifying and 
guarding all approaches as carefully as in a hostile country, 
against daily and nightly attacks ? Are these the streets 
where, for weeks, the flag of treason was kept flying openly 
over the heads of passers-by, and no one dared remove it ? 
where our national colors were spit upon, and our children 
were afraid to wear them along the sidewalks, and where 
frantic and drunken youth made days and nights hideous with 
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yells for "Jeff Davis" ? where the Home Guard had to steal 
like criminals to their quarters, as to some place of shame, 
and where to wear the Federal uniform was to incur the dan- 
ger of assassination ? where women hooted and spat at United 
States soldiers as they passed, — where they even rushed out, 
yelling like Maenads frantic with irrepressible joy, as the sor- 
rowful tidings came wailing on the southern wind from the 
bloody field of Wilson's Creek, that Lyon, the brave, the gener- 
ous, the gifted, most single-souled and devoted of patriots, one 
of the earliest and noblest of the heroes and victims of this war, 
had crimsoned with his life-blood the soil of the State his dar- 
ing had saved ? And is that little, quiet grove yonder, now so 
silent, Camp Jackson, once so uproarious and flaunting with 
treason, where the Confederate chivalry stalked so proudly 
along " Beauregard " and "Davis" avenues, vaporing of the 
Union as a "farce played out"? Yes, this is the same Mis- 
souri, the same St. Louis; yet how changed — separated as if 
by the gulf of ages — this from that ! 

But is this change genuine or forced, -r- real or semblant? 
Most genuine, most real. Proslaveryism is descending from 
power to infamy as fast as the most rapid conditions of health- 
ful change in the public mind render possible. These men in 
convention in the Mercantile Library Hall truly represent the 
State. It is idle to talk of coerced elections, and the military 
overawing the polls. The election that sent them there was 
free to all but traitors, and the voters were a fair x-epresentar 
tion of those who will hereafter have the right of suffrage, and 
will constitute the true State of Missouri. Nor was it a small 
vote in proportion to our whole population, or to the number of 
suffrages cast at former elections. It was, considering the de- 
pletion which the State has undergone by the war, as large a 
vote relatively as that of 1860. It fell below that election 
only some sixty thousand votes ; two thirds of which number 
have gone forth to join the Rebel army, while hosts of refugees 
have fled the country. 

The change is real. These dreadful years have waked and 
illumined the popular reason and conscience like a day of 
judgment. In that convention are men whose conversion is 
as astounding — almost as sudden — as that of the Apostle 
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Paid, and as genuine. So it is with tens of thousands all over 
the State. But it is not simply change of mind we witness. 
There is a change of persons. There is another people. The 
dramatis persona have shifted during the course of the ter- 
rible tragedy. Faces strange to the older inhabitants now 
throng the streets of St. Louis. We that have lived here long 
feel as in a strange city. New faces have come : old ones are 
gone. The most active and fierce of the partisans of slavery 
and the Rebellion have disappeared. Indeed, old St. Louis is 
a thing of history, as much as the age of the Indians. The 
old regime, social, political, financial, has passed away. Men's 
thought, speech, manners, aims, passions, and interests are 
changed. Of the former leaders, oracles, and lords of the State 
and society, some have changed their sentiments, and others 
are attempting to cover up their past history ; but large num- 
bers are gone to the grave, or to an obscurity as deep and as 
lasting as the shadows of the tomb. That ruffian " Chivalry," 
that, in the name of slavery and treason, ruffled it so fiercely 
along our chief sidewalks ; the minute-men that defiantly 
flaunted the Confederate flag for months across one of our prin- 
cipal streets in the face of our State Convention, then in ses- 
sion ; the men that spoke in that Convention so loftily and men- 
acingly of Southern rights, and raged so fiercely against coer- 
cion ; the gay bands of fast young* men that marched out so 
proudly to Camp Jackson, — many of them gallant, generous, 
and brave, but sadly deluded, — that soon were to take the city 
and State over to the Confederacy, — where are they now ? 
They have been swept away like chaff* before the whirlwind of 
this war. Most of them are in bloody graves ; many have per- 
ished miserably in camp, many in hospitals ; some are in 
prisons, some are slinking away in corners and disguises within 
our lines. Some, weary, worn, and despondent, still follow the 
waning fortunes of the Southern armies. Some have borne 
their wrath and fear to foreign lauds, and are hanging around 
the purlieus of foreign courts, — pensioners on the patronage 
or charity of strangers. Some are pirates on the seas. But 
from the walks which they were wont to occupy they are gone 
forever. Here their places will know them no more. 

With her matchless natural resources relieved from the long 
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paralysis of slavery, and with the life of freedom developing 
and stimulating them, and calling in free and skilled labor 
from all quarters, we believe the wounds, political, social, and 
fiscal, which Missouri has suffered, will be speedily healed, — far 
more speedily than might be inferred from supposed analogies 
in the history of any other country. With her magnificent 
domain improved, her mines and forests opened, her lands cul- 
tivated, her railroads completed, her debt would soon be paid 
with no appreciable effort.* 

The demoralization of this war, that destruction of the habits 
and sentiments, the motives and order of peaceful life, which 
war usually makes ; the impaired reverence for legal right, 
civil authority, and for the sacredness of property and human 
life, which it generates ; the impatience of peaceful economy 
and regular industry ; the thirst for intense excitement and 
gambling ventures ; the vices and violences wont to wait on all 
wars and especially on civil ones, — these perhaps constitute the 
greatest present danger of Missouri. But with the danger 
comes in our case the protection from it. All wars demoralize. 
They are for the time the inauguration of the reign of violence. 
But some wars bring their own correctives. Their causes and 
aims, ruling idea and spirit, have much to do with their moral 
results. If they are those of justice and mercy, the vindication 
of some great right, the removal of some great wrong, the de- 
liverance of our fellow-men from some vast injury and misery, 
or if they are those of a struggle for national life, liberty, law, 

* According to the Report presented to the State Convention by George K. Budd 
(chairman of the Committee on Finance), February 4, 1865, Missouri now owes — 
principal and interest — $ 32,000,000, of which $ 28,000,000 is loaned to the rail- 
roads in the State, and is secured on them and their lands, which amount to 
1 ,623,000 acres. $ 30,000,000 have been expended on the roads. A large portion 
of the debt might be paid immediately by selling the railroads. But it is argued in 
the Report, that the debt could be met within a few years, on the return of peace, by 
a more efficient and universal system of taxation, — adding one half of one per cent 
to our present rate. The value of taxable property will be much enhanced by 
emancipation, and by the increased amount of lands cultivated and brought under 
assessment through natural growth and immigration. Of the 43,000,000 acres of 
land in the State, only 16,707,313 were assessed, and those irregularly, and only 
6,246,871 were improved in 1860. Beside over 15,000,000 acres of mineral lands 
with their exhaustless treasures, chiefly unoccupied, more than 20,000,000 acres 
of arable lands, some of them the richest in the world, were open to the agricul- 
turist, and that too before the desolations of war. 
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and civil order, the aim and spirit counteract the inherent 
vicious tendency of war ; especially if the contest be so waged 
that these motives are constantly brought to the consciousness 
of the people and the army. If they are wrought into the na- 
tional heart by sacrifice and suffering, they ennoble men, they 
make martyrs and heroes. Great agonies and suffering for a 
great cause make men and nations great. 

Such, we are confident, has been the ruling idea and spirit, 
such, in general, the method and manner, and such we be- 
lieve will be the ultimate effect, of the war in Missouri. The 
people will love righteousness, liberty, and loyalty, and will 
hate oppression, treason, and slavery, the more, for all the woes 
they have suffered and the heroic labors they have performed. 
They will come out of these terrible years with a stronger sense 
of the omnipotence and the true wisdom of the Right, and a 
deeper and more reverent feeling of the presence of a righteous 
God in human affairs. These sentiments will have been burnt 
into the soul of the people for all generations. We believe that 
even war, with emancipation, will prove less demoralizing to 
them than peace with slavery, and that the principles of a just 
civil order will be dearer and more sacred for all their blood, 
and tears, and pain, and toil. These, we believe, will be the 
ultimate moral results of this war on the people of Missouri, 
while the demoralizing effects we anticipate will be but tem- 
porary and superficial. We shall, we are sure, in the end be 
stronger in our love of both liberty and order, of justice and of 
mercy, for this war in vindication of both. 

With the armor of war, we trust we shall lay aside its habits 
and feelings, and return with reverence and devotion, stronger 
than ever before, to the reign of civil government and the 
order of peace. To this end there needs the prompt inaugura- 
tion of a system of effort for the diffusion of popular enlight- 
enment and Christian faith ; the enlargement and invigoration 
of our common-school system, so that it shall reach all sec- 
tions, classes, and colors ; the full endowment and effective 
operation of our colleges and universities, and the extension of 
evangelizing influences through all the land. Some humane, 
and wise provision is demanded for the instruction, protec- 
tion, and elevation of the emancipated race, and for securing 
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among them habits of self-respect, self-government, self-educa- 
tion, and self-employment, and especially for arming them 
with the moral guard and power of Christian intelligence, 
faith, and principle. Our reliance for the future must be on 
religious and intellectual forces, more than on those of arms. 
The school-house and church will guard the land better than 
fortresses and garrisons. For the purposes required, all our 
people must unite, — the patriot, the philanthropist, the states- 
man, and the Christian. We must accept as men and Christians 
the inexorable logic of our own past wrongs, and be ready to 
meet and mitigate, as far as possible, the consequences they 
have entailed, and to respond manfully to the demands which 
self-interest and patriotism, as well as justice and humanity, 
make upon us in behalf of an oppressed race. We must make 
amends in the spirit of a large-hearted humanity and of a liberal 
civilization. We need wise and prompt legislation, and a gen- 
erous and energetic private beneficence. The Christian Church 
has an important work to accomplish in the new social birth. 
Never was there a field where there was a more urgent de- 
mand for the most vigorous application of all the agencies of a 
true statesmanship, an intelligent philanthropy, and a living 
Christianity, than is now opening in the State of Missouri. 
Old prejudices are beaten down ; old fossil organizations that 
stood in the way are disintegrated. Novelties of men, meth- 
ods, and measures are no longer regarded with jealousy or re- 
sented as intrusions. Let the demands of the hour be fitly 
met, and Missouri enters on a career of unsurpassed pros- 
perity. 

Sad is the story of her sale to slavery. All her beauty, and 
strength, and riches, and magnificent future, bound and bar- 
tered to that dark power ; its chains put on her virgin hands, 
and its accursed seal on lip, heart, and brain. Melancholy, 
monitory, opprobrious, and at last terribly tragic, has been the 
drama of "Missouri Bound." Thank God! it is past, — the 
wretched cycle of her binding. The agony is over ; the chain, 
rusting with her blood and tears, is broken forever. This day, 
Missouri — bruised, spoiled, trampled, bleeding, wasted with 
murder, and fire, and battle — -yet is Free! Her foot on her 
broken chain, she stands erect before earth and heaven, claim- 
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ing the sympathy of both, — her eye fixed hopefully on a 
beautiful future, that seems as " descending from God out of 
heaven " to restore her land from desolation, and make it the 
permanent abode of freedom, justice, happiness, tmd peace. 



Art. VI. — The Works of William Wordsworth. Boston : 
Little, Brown, and Company. 7 vols. 16mo. 

William Wordsworth was born in April, 1770, at Cocker- 
mouth in Cumberland ; his father, of a family which came 
originally from Yorkshire, was a solicitor in the town. 

Left an orphan early in life, his recollections attach them- 
selves less to his home than to the neighborhood in which he 
was placed at school. Hawkshead, an antique village, the centre 
of one of the large straggling parishes of the North country, pos- 
sessing an ancient and once famous grammar foundation, stands 
a little way from the west side of Windermere, beside a small 
lake of its own. Here, lodged in a country cottage, he spent 
most of his time from 1778 to October, 1787, — nine years. 

His reminiscences of this period and this locality form the 
most beautiful part of his biographical poem, " The Prelude " ; 
and a considerable number of his most pleasing minor poems 
refer to the same years and place. It was then and there, be- 
yond a doubt, that the substantive Wordsworth was formed ; it 
was then and there that the tall rock and sounding cataract 
became his passion and his appetite, and his genius and whole 
being united and identified itself with external nature. 

From this provincial, primitive seclusion he passed, in Octo- 
ber, 1787, to St. John's College, Cambridge ; where his three 
years of academical residence, not much improved by attention 
to the studies of the place, were happily broken for him by visits 
to his own country, to Hawkshead, amongst his mother's rela- 
tions, and more remarkably by a bold pedestrian tour (almost 
wholly and literally pedestrian) through France, Switzerland, 
and. the district of the Italian lakes, — regions which the revolu- 
tionary wars almost immediately afterwards closed to all Eng- 



